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ABSTRACT 

An analysis is provided of the status of collective 
bargaining in Illinois conmunity colleges in 1983-84. Chapter 1 
provides introductory material on: the Illinois Educational Labor 
Relations Act (R.B. 1530), a comprehensive collective bargaining law; 
the value of an examination of collective l^rgaining prior to the 
implementation of the law; and the purposes and procedures of the 
study. Using data provided by the 21 colleges in Illinois that 
engaged in formal faculty bargaining in 1963-84, chapter 2 outlines 
common characteristics of community college contract, focusing on 
bargaining status, organizational affiliation, length of contract, 
reopener clauses, part-time faculty status, unit membership, academic 
year calendar, class size limits, teaching load provisions, academic 
freedom, office hours, insurance, retirement, tuition waiver and 
reimbursement provisions, leaves, sick leave, dues deduction, 
personnel file clause, grievance definition and resolution, impasse 
procedures, management rights clauses, no-strike provisions, use of 
private attorneys, and significant or unusual contract items. Chapter 
3 presents respondents' answers to questions concerning the estimated 
impact of H.B. 1530 on faculty contracts, instructional quality, 
college finances, and faculty/administrator interaction and their 
suggestions concerning amendments to H.B. 1530. Finally, chapter 4 
discusses the implications of H.B. 1530 for collective bargaining and 
bureaucratization. (HB) 
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IHTROPUCTION 

Collective bargaining continues to he a major concern of 
both faculty and raanas^^nt. The passage of the Illinois Edu- 
cational Labor Relations Act (H.B, 1530), by the Illinois Gen- 
eral Asscnably has escalated interest in the bargaining process. 
Faculty isembers, college administrators, mnd college trustees of 
most Illinois coisaunity colleges must now prepare for a nev 
uni CHI-management relationship governed by a comprehensive col- 
lective bargaining law. The authors believe that collective 
bargaining can be dealt with constructively if it is understood. 
This praise has been the rationale for the publication of two 
previous monographs written by the authors and supported by the 
Illinois Comunity College Trustees Association, the Center for 
the Study of Educational Finance and the Office of the Presi- 
dent, Illinois State University. 

As the various co^Minity colleges in Illinois prepared for 
the iraplewt-ntat ion of H.B. 1530, there was a need for a current 
snapshot** of the status of collective bargaining in Illinois. 
It was with this purpose in mind that the authors undertook this 
study. The data collected and reported herein have at least 
three potential uses. First, the data can be used to facilitate 
preparation for upcoming negotiations. Second, the data should 
provide background information for non-bargaining colleges and 
help them anticipate and prepare for negotiations. Third, the 
data collected for the time period being studied (1983-84) will 
provide benchmark information for a future study that will 
assess the impact of H.B. 1530. 

PURPOSE 

Thf purpose.' of ihis study was to analyze and report the 
stair of faculty coiltcLive bargaining as depicted by an 
analysis of contract Items in public conmiunily collegrs in 
Illinois during the time period of 1983-84. 

The nwji>r questions addressed by the study were: 

1. H.)w liav,' f^vtilly cuntractf* ctjdti^ed uvrt Hit- puhl two 
yea r s? 

2. What is the current status of collect ive bargaining m 
Illinois community colleges? 

3. What problems and issues havtr bet n identified by Illi- 
nois coinmunity collejie administrators concerning facul-- 
ty collective barj^aining? 

4. Vftiat is the estimated impact of H.B. 1530 on academic 
governance, faculty morale, instructional qua! ity, and 
college finance? 



What amendments should be tsade to H.B. 1530? 
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STUDY PROCEHUKES 



A questionnaire was prepared by the authors to allov an 
updated status report of Illinois coimminity collef^ collective 
bargaining* The questionnaire was sent to the 21 colleges in 
Illinois that currently engage in forsal faculty bargaining. 
It was coffipleted by either thv Chief Acaderaic or Financial 
Officer in each college. 
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COWK)H CHARACTERISTICS OF CtWWWITY COLLEGE OTKTRACTS 

Bargaining Status (Tables I and 2) 

The caeanunity colleges coraprising the Illinois system and 
their collective bargaining status are found in Tables 1 and 2. 
Twenty-two of the 39 public cotomunity college districts in 
Illinois engage in formal collective bargaining leading lo a 
written contract (see Table 1). The remaining districts do not, 
at this time, engage in formal bargainiv^ (see Table 2). M«iny 
of the colleges listed in Table 2 engage in 'Wet and confer" 
sessions with faculty representatives and sometimes a written 
docu(m*nt is produced which serves as a "contract/* However , 
often the "contract" is not ratified nor binding on the b^vard 
and faculty association. Mei^er^hip in one or more unions is 
not uncocnuon in these nunbargaining districts* Multiple uniuns 
are not a viable option under H.B. 1330. Faculties at non- 
bargaining colleges will have to decide early-on tihich union 
will reprt-sent there exc lus ive ly , or elect to have no represen- 
tat ion* 

With Ihf passage of the Illinois Labur Rt:'lations Ac ( , 
significani ch/lnges in all the tables in this monograph will 
occur m thf near future. Particularly affected will he the 
number of coiU'ges engaging in faculty collective bargainings. 
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TABLE 1 

ILLINOIS OmiUNXTY a>LL£GES PARTICIPATING 
IN COLLECTIVE BATCAINIHC 
(January, 1984} 
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District Nusib^r 


District Nas^ 


1. 


322 


Belleville 


2. 


508 


Chicago 


3. 


512 


Harpi?r 


4. 


519 


Highland 


5. 


514 


Illinois Central 


6. 


51.1 


Illinois Valley 


7. 


525 


Joliet 


8. 


532 


Lake County 


9. 


517 


Lakeland 


10. 


536 


*Letfis and Clark 


n. 


501 


Logan 


12. 


528 


Mc Henry 


13. 


524 


Moraine Val ley 


14. 


527 


Morton 


15. 


535 


Oak ton 






rrairie si ate 


17. 


518 


Sandburg 


1 A 

in » 




bauK vai ley 


19. 


534 


Spoon River 


20. 


510 


Thornton 


2 i . 


504 




22. 


516 


VaubonSee 


*Not 


included in this study. 
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ILLINOIS a)MMUNITY COLLEGES 


WITHOUT FORMAL OTNTRACTS 




(January , 


1984) 




Hi strict Vi itn K ft* r 


Otctt rit*^ fisimt* 


1. 


503 


Black Hawk 


2 p 


507 


Danville 


3. 


502 1 


DuPage 




509 


Elgin 


^. 


529 


Illinois Eatilt^rn 


6. 


53«» 


John Wood 


7. 


52(1 


Kankakee 


H. 


501 


Ka ska ski a 


9. 


523 


Kishwaukee 


UK 


526 


Lincoln Land 


1 1 , 


505 


Park land 


12. 


521 


Rend Lake 


n. 


537 


Rich land 


u. 


511 


Rock Valley 


i5. 


601 


SCCy East St. Lc9uis 


16. 


531 


Shawnee 


17. 


533 


Southeastern 
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Organ ieat ionai Affiliation (Table 3) 

Of the colleges currently participating in collective bar- 
gaining, 15 are represented by affiliates of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers/Illinois Federation of Teachers (AFT/IFT) 
and four colleges are affiliated vith the National Education 
Association/Illinois Education Association (NEA/IEA)* la 
addition, one college is represented by both the American 
Association of University Professors (AAIIP), and the Asierican 
Federation of Teachers ( AFT/IFT). The faculty pay dues to both 
organizations* H*B* 1330 requires that the faculty choose an 
exclusive representative and will force the faculty to choose 
beti#een the two organizations* Two colleges engage in formal 
collective bargaining with an independent faculty union. Rep- 
resentation elections will be a major concern on all non- 
bargaining canipuses during 1984-85. 



TABLE 3 
ORGANIZATIONAL AFFILIATION 



NEA/IEA AFT/IFT AAUP Independent 



Logan 


Belleville Belleville Illinois Central 


McHeitry 


ChiLSgo* Spoon River 


Sandburg 


Harper* 


Sauk Vall t-y 


High land 




III mois Vai ley 




Jol iet 




Lake Co«inty 




Lake land 




Mora ine Val l*»y* 




Mor 1 4^n* 




Oak t on 




Prairie State 




T>U)rnt on* 




Tr iton* 




Waubnnsee 



N » 21 



*The unions r*»pr*»stMit i ng the teachers of Lhefic r4>ok rcninty *.o|- 
legi'S ar** chapters of the Ct>ok County College Teat'hers Union, 
Local 1600 AFT, AFL-CIO. Each campus chapter affiliation negn- 
liates its contract individually. 
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Length ot Contract (Table 4) 

Multiple-year contracts are sli^^tly store coisi»a than 
single^year contracts aaong the coraraunity colleges included in 
this study. Eleven colleges have ttio-*year contracts; three have 
three-year contracts* Since 1982, a noticeable shift fro» three- 
year to one-year contracts has occurred. Perhaps anticipation of 
the new lav and uncertain economic conditions caused a reduction 
in the contract length. 



TABLE A 
LEr«;TH OF COffTRACT 



I y*'ai 



2 years 



3 years 



Bf i levi i If 
Lak««Iand 
Morton 
Stindburg 
Sauk V.il if'v 
Sp<H>n Rivt-r 
TT^ornt on 



0\ icago 

Harper 

Highland 

Illinois Valley 

Lake County 

McHenry 

Oakton 

Prairie State 
Triton 
Waubonsef 
Joliel 



Illinois Central 
Logan 

Moraine Valley 
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K^'op fntT Ciaust^s (Table 5) 

A rtdptMifr clause is a provision in a roulti'^year Contract 
which sijtr-s ihk* times .ind circumstances under which certain 
p.jrls ot the agreement, usually wages, can be renegotiated before 
th*- a^ret»m»'nt t-xpires. Four of the multiple-year contracts ana- 
lyzed in this study contained provisions to reopen negotiations 
iifi an .ifidual b;isis. Ironically, this is tKe samt" number reported 
in 1982 but i^-ported by four different Colleges: Triton, Lewis 
iinrf (lark, Prairae State and Belleville 

It can be surmised that the Chicago negotiators anticipated 
i.Hc den.mds i»f H.P. . IS 30 and stipulated that fair share would be 
nr^^»t i .'it» in a reopener* 
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TABLE 5 
RFOPEBIER CLAUSES 



II 



Contracts with Reopeners Subjects for Renegotiation 



Ch icago 


' fair share^ reduction in nusiber o£ 
salary steps, vacation schedule 


Illinois Central 


— salaries, wases. or vorkino 
conditions 


Moraine Valley 


- 60-90 days prior to anniversary, 
written notice to ^end, add to, 
or terminate agreement 


Spoon River 


- any issue, written consent of bo\f^ 
parties 


N - 21 




Part-Time Faculty 


Status (Table 6) 



Only one coimunity college indicated they included part-time 
faculty under their collective bargaining agreevnent. Part-txiaers 
at this college had to have at least a 3/4 time appointment to be 
included in the agreement* 



The new legislation specifies that part-time faculty can be 
included in the bargaining unit only if they teach six or mure 
credit hours. It will be interesting to see how many curanunity 
colleges restrict part-tii^ faculty loads to under six credit 
hours given the new legislation. This will be an area of intense 
negotiation during the coining yemr«. 
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TABLE 6 
PARt-TIffi FAQn.Tr STATUS 



Contracts Protecting 
Part— Tine Facultv 


Contracts not Including 
Part'Tlse Faculty 


Sandburg . inc I uded par t**t ime 


TCl ievii le 


faculty with at least a 


Chicago 


3/4 appointment) 


Harper 




Highland 




Illinois Central 




Illinois Valley 




Joliet 




Lake County 




Lakeland 




Logan 




McHenry 




Stora ine Va 1 ley 




Norton 




Oakton 




Prairie State 




Sauk Valley 




Spoon River 




Thornton 




Triton 




Waubonsee 



K - 21 



Unil Membership 

The original iBonograph in this series reported on the unit 
membership of the various faculty unions bargaining at that time* 
Without a bargaining law, considerable variation existed* Sev* 
cral collt^ges included departisent chairs in the faculty unit and 
some contracts lacked precision on t^o should be excluded* It is 
anticipated that H«B. 1530 will significantly impact upon unit 
dtf termination and a full reporting of this iopact will be made in 
a subsequent monograph. 

Academic Year Calendar (Table 7) 

Nine of the college contracts (431) did not include an aca- 
deaiic calendar provision. This was a relatively ssall increase 
over tKe previous study. Oakton and Lakeland colleges that 
negotiated for the first time since the prior study^ were added 
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to the litt of coil«goa that do sot isclmte tht ccsdMie c«l«siUr 
la the contract. B«ll«Yill« mmm also addod to this coIisbi. In 
their previous contract* BallaviUo ha4 aUted that the ateinia** 
tracicm <teveloped t}m calei^r with no oaatiOT of faculty ii^t. 



TABLE 7 
ACAWNIC TEiS CALE19DAR 









Si^iiiaa 


GkleoSar 






Catater 


Faulty te-* 


CODRlltttill 


InGOCpo* 






Provisiov 


viar Inar 


lot HtflO- 


rattd in 






not SacludK 




tiatim 




ether 


Belleville 


X 










Qiioflao 








j[ 




iBrpar 






X 










X 








Illittia Osftsal 


X 










lllinoia VUiley 


w 

A 










Jbliet 






X 






I^ee Gbmty 






X 






Ijkeland 


X 












X 












X 










Btaaine 








X 




Mfartm 




X 








Q*tCD 


X 










Ftairie Stase 






X 






Smftuig 


X 














X 








Spoon River 


X 










Thomtxi) 






X 






Tritni 








X 










X 






X of Calles^ 


4» 


i4X 
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CU sg^igg Liwits (Table 8) 

Seven collejtei (331) have contracts tihich include articles 
dealing with class sise. Thiff is an increase of tuo colleges 
•ince the previous study. The class sice provision varied by 
college. Thornton specified a normal class si» of 38 for lec- 
ture/discussion type classes. Other special class sice limits 
ranged from 3S (accounting classes) to a low of 22 for a spe- 
cialized cospcsition ccHirse. If class tiise exceeded aaxisEust, 
faculty received over-load credit. At Moraine Valley, class 
size is determined by the chief acadesic officer wi^in guide** 
lines estsblished during 1963. The Joliet contract included 
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class sice stipulatiQns for coaposition classes, nursing classes 
and scales that limits for other classes will be established at 
registration. The City Colleges of Chicago specify a basic class 
sise of 33 with 39 for evening sections. Remedial classes, coo* 
position, physical education and lab courses had loW class 
sizes. 

With the broad scope of bargaining allowed under the Illi- 
nois Educational Labor Relations Act, it is anticipated that 
class sise will become a laore frequently negotiated item, ^Terms 
and conditions of egiploys^nt or their impact" stated as bargain- 
able issues in tue lav may include class siae provisions. Con- 
versely, the employer right to control '^standards of service** eiay 
be interpreted to iDean that class sice is not bargainable. Nev- 
ertheless, some change in this isst^ is anticipated in future 
negol iat Lons> 



TABLE 8 
CLASS SIZE LIMITS 



Contracts with Class Sire 
Max. or Min. Limits 



Contracts vith No Class 
Size Max. or Min. Limits 



Eellevilie (variable) 
Chicago (variable) 

Highland (designated min. class size) 
Illinois Valley (variable) 
Joliet (variable) 
Moraine Valley (variable) 
Thornton (variable) 



Harper 

Illinois Central 

Lake County 

Lakeland 

Logan 

McHenry 

)k>rton 

Oak ton 

Sandburg 

Sauk Val ley 

Tr iton 

Waubonsee 



N 19 (Nu rvspunse; Prairie State and Spoon River) 



To achj^n g Load Provisions (Table 9) 

Al ! contracts include specific language in regard to teach- 
ing loHd although detailfs vary by college. The definition of a 
full-time teaching load for faculty members ranges frc»n a lov of 
24 to a p^^tential high of 36 i.redil hours per academic year* 
Most colleges (10) use 30 semester hours per year as their full- 
time teaching load» 
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It should be noted tb«t sooe contracts also required dif- 
ferent work schedules for 1 ibr ar ins and counselors. Several 
colleges vei^ teaching hours b> subject matter, laboratory 
sections, and lecture sections. This led to elaborate foraulas 
and a listing of equalised hours* In some colleges four expo- 
sition courses are considered a full load, while five courses in 
most other subject areas constitute a full iMd. 

Of the contracts analysed, tiie equation for lecture to lab 
hours was generally on a one*-tO'one or .73 to one basis. There 
were other variations reported as well. This finding reflects a 
change frcn the previous sttuiy when mst 1^ hours were con- 
sidered .75 of a lecture hour for teaching load purposes. 

Large lecture classes are also weighted in srae contracts. 
Further, eleven contracts had specific provisions for teaching 
overload courses. This nia^er is almost dcHible the nis^er con- 
tained in contracts analysed during 1982. The range of maximufi 
overload teaching was from a low of three credits per semester 
to 13 per year. In addition, aaximtia sumer teaching loads were 
specified in twelve ccHitracts. The range for siam&er teaching 
loads was from a low of six credits at a number of colleges, to 
a high of 15 lecture-hour equivalents at Triton College. 

Teaching load provisions are a key concern of faculty and 
administrators. A 1983 study of grievance procedures indicated 
thJt the largest number of grievances filed by faculty concerned 
teaching load disputes. The complexity^ costs, ami morale con- 
siderations associated with this article make it important to all 
parties involved in collective bargaining. Language precision is 
a vital goal for both sides at the bargaining table «fhen writing 
this article. 
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TABLE 9 

TEACHim; LOAD movisions 





Load 


Overiofld Max 


aer School 






Sm* Hrs/Soa 


Sen* Ifra/Yr 


Lead 


Belleville 






5 




Chicagp 






3 


6 


Harper 










Mi nl« 1 awl 




16 






Illinois Ceiural 




1*1^16 


4 


8 


iiLinois valley 




15-16 


6' 8 


6-9 


Joliet 




ly-lb or 20 
contajt 




9 cred. noi. 


L^ce Gcxnty 


30 


15 




6 


Lalcelatil 


48 qlr. hrs. 


16 qlr hrs/qti 






togan 


30 








MHeory 




15-Ig 


m 


33K 


H[»raine Val ley 




13 


15 


9 


Morion 


30 


18 






Oaktoft* 


30-32 


15-16 


1 courscf/ ten 


6-6 


Prairie Stme 




15 


7 




San&urg 


^ qlr, hrs- 


16 qlr hrs/qlt 


8 quaner 


6-16 i^.hrs* 
$ »si9er r<Bie 
8 qtr. hrs. 9 
overload rale 


SaiA Val ley 


32 








Ppuon Riw:»r 


30 








Thtimtcvi 




15 

(£i«.-l3) 






Tritmi 




14-16 leclun 
hr.equiv. 

(lit:) 


6 liiE** 


13 li£ 




JO 


14-16 


4 


9 



N 21 



*tk)l in eiirdracU y po I icy dictates* 
**For Sthcx)l of Arls and Scieix*ev iii»trurtors. 
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. Ac*dCTtc Freeaom (Table 10) 

Sixteen wllege contracts (76X) incJuded language referring 
to acadeiDic ffM««a. Generally, the majority of these contracts 
entitled faculty aes^era to freedom in the classrooa^ in re- 
search and publications, and in citieenship. 



TABLE 10 
ACADEMIC FKBE0m 



College 


rrovision zor 
Acadesic Freedoo 


Mn Provision for 

Academic Freedom 


Belleville 




X 


Chicago 


X 




Harper 


X 




Midland 


X 




Illinois Central 


X 




Illinois Valley 




X 


Joliet 


X 




Lake County 


X 




Lakeland 




X 


Logan 




X 




X 




Moraine Valley 


X 




Morton 




X 


Oakton 


X 




Frairie State 


X 




Sandburg 


X 




Sauk Valley 


X 




Spoon Rivtr 


X 




Thornton 


X 




Triton 


X 




Vaubonsee 


X 




% of Colleges 


76% 





N - 71 
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The data di.played in Table 10 have changed very little 
since 1982. The t«o oev college, bargaining 8^1^ ^^ tLi, 
xsaue^^OaKton include, academic free5„ l?^'^ 



Office Hours (Table 11) 



.1^ I " "ore bouri per mA. Mm of th. 

1082 H'T **«»ee io «iniauB office hour, from the 

1982 study. Three colleges increa.ed the aioumno iJiuT* 

or weekj, and the purpose for holdins office hmtr. wT • 

»oro specific i„ th« «ore recently nlg^tUtL':;;;;.:^:. 



2i 
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TABLE 11 
HINimm OFFICE HOURS 





Itopeci- 














tied of- 


1-^ 


5 


6-9 


10 


K) per 




fice hrs* 






per week 


pnr week 




Belleville 






X 






— 






X 




















X 






A 












Illinois Central 






X 








Illinois Valley 










X 




Joliet 






X 








Lake Ccxmty 










X 




Lakel^ 






X 








Logan 












X 


Hcitenry 






X 








Nc^aine Valley 


X 












Mnton 








X 












X 








Frairie State 




X 










Sant&urg 






X 








Sauk Valley 






X 








Spoon River 












X» 








X 








Triton 






X 








Wasbonsee 






X 








% ei Colleges 


10 


10 


52 


5 


13 


10 



N - 21 



*Oi canpus huurs inclufte losetings, advisitig, etc. 
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Insurance (Tabids 12 and 12A) 

All colleges^ continue Co provide bath Life and Health/ 
Medical insurance. No atteopL was sude in this survey to ascer-^ 
tain the per faculty cost of these provisions. Analvfris of the 
changes* in insurance benefits; over a two year period may be made 
by comparing Tables 12 and I2A. The tables indicate that an 
increasing number of colleges are providing additional insurance 
benefits. Growth occurred in the nuober of colleges that pro- 
vide disability, malpractice (selected faculty) liability, den- 
tal and vihpion and prescription/drug insurance. The greatest 
growth vas in the nuiober of colleges that provide some torn of 
disability insurance* The prior study found only three colleges 
(i^Z) with thib benefit but twelve contracts (572) in force dur- 
ing the 1963-84 academic year provided disability insurance. 

While f ew colleges offered dental and vision coverage in 
1962, almost all contracts provided this coverage in 1984. In 
1982, some colleges provided dental insurance and others pro- 
vided a combination of dental and vision insurance. By 1984, 
C4>i leges which had offered one type of insurance now offer both 
types. Chicago remains the only college offering a group auto 
bt»nef 1 1 . 
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TABU 12 







UmM it hi 


via 

Ability 


Auto 


Nflipracc ice 

8c icnce 
Faculty 


tiabt lity 


Dental 

ano 
Vi fiion 


r repc V 1 p" 
t iona 




X 


X 


X 




X 


X 








X 


X 


X 


X 






X 


X t 


Hmrpmr 


% 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 




Highland 




X 


X 




X 


X 






I lit noifi Central 


t 


X 






X 


t 




Illinois y«ll&y 


X 


X 






X 






Jolt«t 


X 


X 








X 


X 


Lake County 


X 


X 


X 1 






X 




Lake l^rrd 


X 


X 


X 1 






X 






X 


X 












HcHen ry 


X 


X 














Hortfi V«l ley 


X 


X 


X 








X 






X 


X 








X 






0«kiun 


X 


X 


X 








X 




Pratrie St«te 


X 


X 


X 








X 




Smndbuzg 


X 


X 


X 








X 




Sauk Valley 


X 


X 






X 


X 




X 


SfKion River 




V 
A 










w 
A 




Thuritt on 


X 


X 










X 




Triton 


X 


X 


X 








X 




Wflubanitee 


X 


X 


X 








X 


X 


X uf ColieK^s 


loot 


loot 


57X 


5X 


19X 


33t 


67t 


24t 



er|c 24 



TAK^ 12 A 
IN80RAIICE (1982) 



o 

ERIC 



COLLEGE 


LIF£ 


HEALTH 


DIS* 
ABILITY 


SmiTTAL 


GftOUP 
AUTO 


MALPRACTICE 
MURS. PACVLTt 


LIABILITY 


DbJITAL 

and 

vi$i(m 


DRWS 




X 


I 
















Chicago 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 




X 




H«rp«r 


X 


X 
















HighUnd 


X 


X 
















Illinois Central 


X 


X 


X 








X 






liltnois Vclle^ 


X 


X 
















Joltet 


X 


X 




X 










X 


L«ke County 




X 


X 


X 












Lswis 4nd CIsrk 


X 


X 


X 








X 






Log«n 


X 


X 
















KcMenry 


X 


X 
















Moraine Valley 




X 




X 








X 




Morton 




X 
















Pr«iri« Stat* 


I 


X 
















Sandburg 


X 


X 




X 












Ssuk Vill«y 




X 
















Spocm River 




X 




X 












Thornton 




X 
















Triton 


X 


X 




X 












1lMl»onfe« 


X 


X 






-A 










% of Coiiaget 


100 


100 


13 


35 




5 


19 


10 


5 



■ - 20 



25 



23 

Retiretsent (Table 13) 

Retirement if another «ree where colleges are increesinglj 
providing edditioaal benefits to faculty. All colleges belong 
to the State University Retlresent Systes (SURS) and, conse- 
quently, no change has occurrcKi since the last study. Analysis 
of Table 13 shorn substantial iocreaaes in the nusbers of col<* 
leges providing provisions for Tax Sieltered Annuities and Early 
Retirement. A four-fold increase in early retireMnt provisions 
is notevorthy. The |»ercentage of contracts with tax-sheltered 
annuities increased by 37Z* 

TABLE 13 
RETlRE^ffiNT PROVISIONS 







Use-aielcerBd 










Asuity 


Ssrly a^tiraeitt 






im 


19M 


1962 


1964 


BpUeville 


% 




X 




X 




% 




X 




X^ 


Rvper 


X 


X 


X 




X 




X 


X 


X 




X 


Illinois Central 


% 


X 


X 




X 


niinois Valley 


X 










Joliet 


X 




X 


X 


X 


Ldv Oowty 


X 




X 






L^lani 


X 








X 




X 










NcHBrary 


X 








X 


Mbraine Valley 


X 








X 


ttyrtan 


X 


X 


X 






Okkton 


X 




X 




X 


Prairie State 


X 




X 


X 


X 


SantfiKffg 


X 




X 






Sft^ Valley 


X 




X 






Spom River 


X 


X 








Thornton 


X 


X 


X 




X 


Ttiton 


X 




X 


X 


X 


V^iixansee 


X 










X of Collets 


lOOS 




671 


ISZ 


622 



M- 21 
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TuiCion Waiver and Reimburseaent Provi&tons (Table 14) 

Tuition waivers for courses taken at the cooaainxcy colleges 
have becOCBe prevalent fringe benefits. Nmety-tive percent of 
the colleges reported tuition waivers for staff covered by the 
collective bargaining agreewnt. This percentage is substan- 
tially greater than that reported in 1982 (bOS). Also, tuition 
waivers for spouses and children have increased from 55% of the 
contracts in 1982 to 90Z in 1984. Tuition waivers have become 
consBonplace rather -than a "fringe" benefit only provided in a 
limited number of consaunity colleges. 

Over half (37?) of the college contracts contained an arti- 
cle which dealt with tuitios reiobursaiKnt for senior college 
courses taken by staff included in the bargaining unit. This 
percentage is a silxght increase from 1982 {50X). Ten of the 
colleges specify a maxiisum dollar asKHint for tuition reimburse- 
ment« The wan amount of this maxiimim is $545 per year and the 
range is from a low of $300 to a high of 91,000. Cospared to the 
1982 study, the asiount of iiK>ney specified as a maxiaum has in- 
creased in TOSt colleges i^iich renegotiated their contracts. Six 
of the college collective bargaining agreeronts established a 
maxi^ra number of credit hours taken at a senior college iihich 
would be reiasburseable. The mean number of credits was nine per 
year, with a range of from six to twelve. This provision had 
changed very little from the prior study. 
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VMM 14 







DQEBML 'SnnOi lADfiR 


s 


QOQR OXIBZ tUrrSGN EmUSSEMENT 














ml 










Mb Waiver 










Nn $/Vr« 




ODLLBCE 




Fravidfid 


SOOUM 


(hildren 


Provided 


Fxuvided 


fn^ TViiticn 


AllfMBd 


BeUeville 


X 




X 


X 


X 




$I,00O 


10 


Chicago 


X 




X 


X 




X 






Birper 


X 




X 


X 


X 










X 




X 


X 


X 




600 


6 


IUinod9 Cesitril 


X 




X 


X 




X 






lUtnoiB V«lley 




X 








X 






JoUeC 


X 




X 


X 




X 








X 




X 


X 


X 




500 


12 


Lakeland 


X 




X 


X 




X 






Logan 


X 




X 


X 




X 






^kHenry 


X 




X 


X 


X 




600 




Mnraine Valley 


X liUUl/ 




X (;sc) 


X (753) 


w 
A 




Board GuiJeiines 




X 




ittac m oaQtrft±) 




x^ 






Oafctan 


X 




X 


X 


X 




675 


9 




X (UXK) 




X i5at) 


X 




X 








X 




X 


X 


X 




30O 


M/A 


Sail Vtfiley 


X 




X 


X 


X 




450 




Spoon Riwer 










X 




5(R coyt 






X 




X 


X 




X 






Triton 


X 




X 


X 


X 










X 




X 


X 


X 




300 


12 


X of Gollcsces 




5 


90 


90 


57 


43 


>ten^345Ar. 
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Leaves (Tables 15 and I3A} 

The vide variety of leaves i^gotiated in the various col- 
leges is displayed in Table 15. Considerable change has oc- 
carred since 1982. The faculty unions have, in a nuBd>er of 
colleges, been successful in increasing the leave benefits 
available to faculty. All colleges now t^gotiate Sick Leave 
and Sabbatical Leave. The nuaber of colleges that negotiate 
Unpaid Extended Absences, Special Leave, Legal Leave, Fcsiily 
IUtcss, Funeral/Rereaves^nt, Jury Duty, Child Rearing, and 
Disability, were greatly increased in percentage terms. For 
comparative purposes. Table 15A displays the status of leaves 
in 1982. 
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j 




1 








1 


! 

1 


1 

a 


I 


s 


1 


I 

5 




1 


1 

i 




College 


» 

8 


1 
i 


p 
§ 


i 


i 

i 


i 


i 
g 


§ 


i 

i 


i 


i 
s 


i 

1 


g 
i 


i 

i 


i 


i 


i 


i 

i 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 




X 


X 


X 




X 




X 




X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 




X 


X 


X 




X 


X 




X 




X 


HspBT 


X 


X 


X 






X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 




X 




X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 






X 


















X 






lllifxii* OBntfvl 


X 


X 


X 


X 












X 


X 


X 








X 


X 




lUiaoU V«ll«y 


X 


X 


X 






X 


X 








X 










X 






Joiicc 


X 


X 


X 


X 














X 










X 






Ufce Oowty 


X 




X 


X 


X 










X 














X 






X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 






X 












X 








X 


X 


X 








X 






X 










JJ 


X 








X-.' 


X 


X 


X 


X 








X 




X 




X 






X 


X 




Hsrajuie Valley 






% 




V 




X 




X 


X 




X 


X 


X 




X 


X 






X 


X 


X 
















x 


X 




X 




X 


X 


X 




X . 


X 


X 


X 








X 


X 


X 


X 


X 








X 


X 


X 


Prairie SU^ 


X 


X 


X 


X 
























X 








X 


X 


X 


X 




X 




X 


X 


X 












X 








X 


X 


X 








X 






X 






X 


X 




X 






SpoQ Rii«r 


X 


X 


X • 


X 


X 




X 




X 


X 


X 




X 


X 




X 




X 




X 


X 


X 


X 






X 




X 


X 


1 




X 


X 


X 


X 






iricaB 


X 


X 


X 




X 




X 




















X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 






X 






X 








X 




X 






Xof Mlmt 


m 


9!» 


m 


71 


S3 


19 






m 


67 


99 


29 


29 


43 


90 


90 


m 
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i 
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i 


1 
1 
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a 

i 
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X 


X 


X 


X 






X 


X 




X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 




X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 




X 




X 




X 


X 


X 


X 








X 


X 


X 








X 




X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 




HiahUnJ 


X 


X 


X 


























X 






lUinriB General 


X 


X 


X 
















X 








X 


X 




X 


Illinois VAlley 


X 


X 


X 






X 


X 








X 








X 


X 






Joliet 


X 


X 


X 


X 
















X 






X 


X 








X 




X 




X 




X 


X 












X 






X 





Lafl» md Clmk 


X 


X 


X 








X 








X 




X 




A 


X 








X 


X 


X 








X 












X 






X 








X 


X 


X 


X 














X 








X 










X 


X 


X 


X 






X 




X 




X 


X 




X 


X 


X 






Mama 


X 


X 


X 








X 










X 






X 


X 






Ptiiric 9tjf 


X 


X 
















X 






X 




X 


X 








X 


X 


X 












X 


X 










X 


X 








X 


X 














X 








X 




X 


X 






Spoqb Bi^«r 


X 


X 


X 








X 




X 




X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 






X 


X 


X 








X 




X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 








V 

Jl 


M 


V 
M 








% 






X 






X 




X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 




X 




X 




X 










X 


X 


X 






^^^^^^^^ 


100 




90 




15 


5 




10 




ID 


50 


25 


40 




85 


90 


20 


15 
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Sick Leave (Table 16) 

All coiramnity college contracts continue to provide sick 
leave. The number of sick leave days ranges frcni ten to tventy 
days per year. So«e colleges provide substantially more days 
daring the first year of eisployment and a reduced niraber of days 
for each year thereafter. Eight colleges provide for fifteen 
days annual sick leave^ four provide twelve days, and eight pro-- 
vide ten days sick leave. TVo colleges allow two additional days 
for year-rou(Kl employees. Considerable variation also exists in 
terns of the maxiraiHD acciaaulai ion. Seven colleges allow unlim- 
ited accumulation. Accusmilation in the other colleges ranges 
frofB 120 to 300 days. Triton limits the maximuin acciroulation 
but allows faculty an additional 40 days solely for computing 
reisbursement at termination. 

Froffl 1982 to 1984 seven colleges (33%) increased the maximtm 
number of sick leave days which could be accumilated. Annual 
sick leave days were altered by six colleges. Three colleges 
slightly raised the nusnber of days, while three colleges lowered 
the ni^ber. 
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TABLE 16 
8ICX LEAVE 



Gblkge 


Aflnial DUQ^ 
Acciiail^ian 


Avuilation 




Belleville ^ 


12 


OalUted 






10 


ItalifiDted 






10 


WO 




Hi^lffld 


10 


IMiwited 




Illinois Central 


IS 


300 




Illinois Valley 


10 


Uolinsted 


IS <fay8 acGia* for 1^ yen' 


Joliec 


IS 


19S 






v> 


213 (80^^ 
230 (8^/&) 




Ukeland 


10 


20O 


2 add* days/yr for smoer ooittract 


Logan 


10 


120 






10 






Moraine Valley 


12 


18) 


2 add days/yr far tit amoer 
220 Rn for SOBS zetireea 


Hue ton 


IS 


Uiiioiced 






15 


210 




Prairie &ate 


12 


192 


16 days 1st year 


5anc3)ijx^ 


15 


iro 




Sa4 Valley 


10 


Iftilioited 




Spoon River 


15 


200 




Thornton 


12 


TbO 




Triton 


20 


180 


May mxxmXAe 220 days solely 
for caB|x44ion of cenznnal 
reifllHir^sefit 


Woibunsee 




Unlimiced 




^ovided in policy 


, not cofttract. 
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Dues Itedttction (Table t7) 

There v» very little change in thia table froa the 1982 
study* The tvo colleges isei# to bargaining, Oakton and Lakeland, 
did not provide contractual arraogetDents for dues deduct i<m. 
Apparently all colleges allov dues deductions by policy if not 
stipulated contractually. 



TASLE 17 
DUES DBOUCTIOS P&OVISIOHS 



Colleges With Dues 
Deductions Provisions 


Colleges Vithout Dues 
(Auctions Provisions 


Belleville 


Illinois Central 


Chicago 


Illinois Valley 


Harper 


Lake land 


Highland 


Oakton 


Joliet 


Triton 


Lake County 




Logan 




KcHenry 




Moraine Val ley 




Morton 




Prairie Stale 




Sandburg 




Sauk Val ley 




Spoon River 




Thornton 




Vaubonsee 
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PeriHiaal File Claiiig (Table 18) 

In Che prior 0taiiy, tlie Mthor« toamd eleven ralle^s tlwt 
hmd negotiated ^reomiel file clnraes. In tlm eneuing period, 
this nufld>er hu increased to fourteen. 



TABLE 18 
PERSOieiEL FILE CLAUSE 



Colleges With Persoimel 
File Clause 



Colleges Without Personnel 
File Clmise 



Chica^ 
Harper 
Righla^ 
Illinois Central 
Illinois Valley 
Itoraine Valley 
Morton 

Frairie State 

Sandburg 

Sauk Valley 

^oon River 

Thornton 

Triton 

Waubonsee 



Belleville 

Joliet 

Lake County 

Lakeland 

Logan 

McHenry 

Oakton 



Grievance Ifefinition (Table 19) 

There are three major ca terries of grievance ctefinitions: 
(1) Narrow definitions provide that only provisions of the con* 
tract say be grieved; (2) Broad definitions allow grievants to 
grieve alg»8t anything, including policies^ practices and proce- 
dures; and (3) Ci^promise definitions strike a Kdium allowing 
employees Co grieve contract violations ai^ board policy. Very 
little change has occurred over the two-year period in the way 
the parties defim grievances* Illinois Central and Lake Cminty 
changed from a narrow definition to a cot^rraise definition. 
Frairie State and Thornton s^de the revere change, swing froo 
the cofsprofoise colusns to the narrow definition. Oakton, which 
has a new bargaining relationship, has no contractual grievance 
procedure. H.B. 1530 fflandates that grievance arbitration be 
included in future contracts. Because tte definiticm of griev- 
ance impacts mt the imager of issues that are arbitrated, the 
authors anticipate significant language changea in the coming 
years. 
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TABU 19 

SCOPE (» axnAiHS pftxzmmB 



of flhnf firt 



Oififiitioo} 



Bill0^1l« 
Hvprr 

minis 
Lite Gbuoty 



Noirtxn 

Prairie St^ 

S^ooD Siv«r 
'fiutuCon 



1982 198^ 



1982 



im vm 



im 



t 
I 



X 



X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 



X X 
X 



X 

X 



Provi«iom in 



X 

X 
X 
X 
X 



X of CbAlages 



SO S2 



20 2k 



20 19 



K- 21 
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Crievancg Resolution (Table 20) 

Prior to the passage of H.B. 1330, the tenatnal step in 
grievance resolution vas one of the sore controversial areas of 
college bargaining. Little change occurred in this table fro« 
1982. The colleges vith a recent bargaining relationship tended 
to leave final grievance resolution to the local board of trus- 
tees. This will not be allowed in the future. 

The Waubonsee Ci^mxnity College contract contains a "two- 
headed** grievance procedure. A *'two^headed" procedure restricts 
the nuQ^er of items that can be arbitrated but allows additional 
issues to be grieved. 

TABLE 20 
GRIEVANCE RESOLimON 





Board of Trustees 


Advisory Aibstration 


Binding Arbitration 




Belleville 


Triton 


Chic^ 




Illinois Valley 




Harper 




UOu-land 




Hi^lafvi 




Lqg^ 




Illinois Cei^ral 




Hurt on 




Joltet 




Ofldtlort* 




Lake CaaHy 




S^idburg 




Ndienry 




Spoon River 




HL^aine Valley 








Prairie State 








SaiL Valley 








Thornton 








Wajbor»ee** 


% of Colle^K 


38 


S 


57 



N - 21 

*Bei ng Rev i sed 
**Varit»s by Article 
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as 

layse Procedurea (Table 2l) 

lapute is the term uMd to ffatcribc the situation «hich 
exists utieni during negotiations for a nev contract, no further 
prepress can be nade to«fard reaching an agreemnt. Im|Ni8ses 
sooetine lead to strikes. In the public sector, impasses are 
frequently resolved by the intervention of a neutral third party 
such as a mediator, facc-finder, or arbitrator. 

There has been a narked increase in the ms^r of colleges 
vith contracts containing an impasse procedure article. Slightly 
less than iOX of the college contracts include such a clause coo^ 
pared to only four colleges in the 1982 study. The Illinois Edu- 
cational Labor Relations Act contains a co^r^ensive impasse 
procedure which includes provisions for mediation, permissive 
interest arbitration and strikes. It is anticipated that this 
legislation viU ultimately affect or replace the impasse proce^ 
dure article in all negotiated contracts. 

TABLE 21 
IMPAS^ F^EOURES 



Colleges With 
Impasse Procedures 


Colleges Without 
Impasse Procedures 


Illinois Central 


Relleville 


Lake County 


Chicago 


Lake land 


Harper 


Logan 


Highland 


Pfo Henry 


Illinois Valley 


Moraine Valley 


Joliet 


Sandburg 


Morton 


Sauk Val ley 


Oakton 


Spoon River 


Prairie State 


Thornton 


Triton 




Waubonsee 
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Management Rights Clause (Table 22) 

A management rights clause expressly reserves to management 
certain rights and specifies that the exercise of those rights 
shall not be subject to the grievance procedure and/or arbitra- 
tion. While there have been discussions ^out the desirability 
of such a clause frora both the union ami managewnt point -of- 
viev, substantially more college contracts contain a management 
rights article now (76%) as compared to 1982 (60Z). 



The Illinois Educational Labor Relations Act contains an 
''Employer Rights'* section which s^cifies that employers shall be 
^^quired to bargain wages, hours, conditions and raplojrment, but 
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•tipulates that "iiAerent uaageriAl policy*' is n<Ki-b«rg«iMbU« 
The binding grievance arbitraticHi provisim of H.B. 15M irill, 
no doubt, influence ehe wrding of Mnageoenc ri^te clauses 
negotiated in the future. 

TAm^ 22 

MMU(£ieiiT Rirars cuoiss 



Colleges With 
Hanageaent Rights Clause 



Colleges Vithout 
Hana^egent Rights Clause 



Belleville 

Harper 

Highland 

Illinois Central 

ZlUnois Valley 

Joliet 

Logan 

HcRenry 

Moraine Valley 

Morton 

Oakton 

Prairie State 
Sandburg 
Sauk Valley 
Thornton 
Waubonsee 



Chicago 
Lake County 
Lakeland 
Spoon River 
Triton 
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Hp-Strike Provisions (Table 23) 

Thirteen colleges (62X) have negotiated specific no-strike 
clauses. Eight colleges (38X) have chosen to leave the subject 
of work stoppages out of the contract. This result is virtually 
the saiae as it was in 1982. The new legislation allows legal 
«trik*>8 under certain specified conditions. 
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TABLE 23 
W>-STRXKB CLMTSE 





EKi*^9vr»MS v»auae 








4&i»iiw*v &ey 






Illiooif Central 


Lake County 




Lakclac^ 


lfor«im Valley 


IkHenry 




Spoon River 


Oak ton 


Triton 


Prairie State 




Sandburg 




Sauk Valley 




Tbomton 




Wauboaaee 
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tlae of Private Attorney (Table 24) 

The prior study did not provide data on this topic so no 
coopariaon is possible. Fifteen of the colleges surveyed (71X) 
utilise private attorc^ya to help with negotiationa* The cogt 
for this expertise ranged frm $2(K) to $40,000. One college that 
expended $39»0OO as legal fees roted that it had experienced a 
strike for the entire simMt. At least one college that Had used 
an attorney in the past has determined not to do so in their next 
negot iationSp 
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TABLE 2A 
USE OF FRIVA7B ATTOS^ 













laed to help idth 


noC uMd with 


Attomqr in loit 






wegptiiticiiw 




Belleville 


s 




1.000 


Chicago 
Hnper 


z 


X 


5.000 




X 






niimiis GMtral 




Z 




niisiDis Vallejr 


X 




2.800 - 3.000 


Joli^ 


X 




l«^A 


Woe QMity 


X 






Uloelaad 




X 






X 








X 




8,000 


Moraine Villey 


X (Advisory only) 




2.500 


Morton 




X 




(kktm 


X 




? 


Fturie ^ate 


X 




39,000** 




A 




ore 


8«dc Valley 






200 


Spoon River 




X 




Thornton 






40.000 


Triton 




X 






X 




AVhr. 


X of Colleges 


71 


29 





**Strike extended for entire suroer school tens. 
K « 21 



S ignificant or Unusual Contract Itqas 

Listed belov are items which were submitted as significant 
or unusual by respondents to the questionnaire. 

1. A clause which states that sfesteriala developed by instruc- 
tors becoBie the property of the instructor if they were 
developed on the instn^tor's otn time* 

2. A non-discrimination article forbidding discrimination 
against employees based on varicHis factors such as sex. 
race, union membership, etc* 
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3« A clause which contains «n aaaessBent o£ professional devel- 
opsent activities equated to credit hours equivalei^ies for 
movement on the salary schedule* 

4. A EIF article detailing redwt ion- in- force prMedures when 
instructional prograsu are discontinued. 

5. One large district contract includes provisions for payment 
to instructors teachii^ in the TV college* 

6. A multi-college campus includes a clause concerned vith 
transfer of faculty raong campuses based on seniority. 



The authors found several distinct differences between 
contr^ts in effect in 1982 and those analyced in 1984* The 
SMijor findings are listed below. 

1« Two additional colleges now engage in collective bargain- 
ing. 

2. There has been a tremendous growth in benefits provided 
faculty* The reader is referred especially to Tables 12» 
12 A, 13, 15, 15 A and 16, Which indicate significant 
increases in benefits. 

3. Disability Insurance increased significantly sf> a benefit* 

4. Dental and Vision Insurance significantly increased as a 
benefit . 

5* Prtfscr iption Drugs and Liability increased significantly as 
a benefit. 

6. Both Tax Sheltered Annuities and Early Retirement signifi- 
cantly increased as a benefit. 

7. Unpaid Extended Absences, Special Leaves, Legal Leaves, 
Teacher Exchange Programs, Family Illness, Funeral, 
Bereavement, Child Bearing, and Disability Leaves all 
increased significantly as Leave Benefits. 

A. Sick Leave waii an area that, in the aggregate, appears to 
have experienced little change. Hotrever, a college-by- 
college analysis indicates that some colleges increased 
annual sick leave and some reduced the number of sick days 
granted . 

9. Seven colleges (331) increased the waximim number of sick 
days that could be accumulated. 

10. There has been a noticeable shift froo three-year to one- 
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11. Office hour provitiooi are becoaiog sore CMplex and spe- 
cific in regard to faculty obligations. 

12. There vas a sii^t increase in the nimiber of contracts with 
class sise liaits. 

13. An increasing mnaber of colleges included personnel file 
clauses. 

14. There has been a aarked change in contracts that include 
impasse provisions* 

15. There has been a substantial increase in colleges that in* 
elude aanageoent rights provisions in their faculty con- 
tracts. 
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CHAPTER 3 



ADDITIONAL COLLECTIVE BARGAISI HG OHiSIMRATIONS 

The authors also asked res{K>mlent8 to ansver five open*^ 
ended questions* Four of the quest icms called for the resfK>n- 
dent's perceived estisation of the impact of the Illinois Educa- 
tional Labor Relations Act on the colleges and their agreements* 
The final open-ended question solicited possible amendments that 
should be made to the Act* 

Estimated Impact of H.B. 1530 on Faculty Contracts 

Nearly every respondent coamiented on this question* Most 
respondents were concerned about the impact of scope of bargain- 
ing and the binding grievance arbitration provision required by 
H»B. 1530* One respondent stated that t^e requirements of the 
law will force management to be more specific in future agree- 
ments and noted that his/her college is revising its Policy 
Manual in ten^s of the new statutory enviroraoent . Others noted 
that the scope of bargaining would be broadened, thus increasing 
the number of items that must be bargained. One respomlent pre- 
dicted a larger role for attorney?. Several respondents noted 
that their grievance procedures wuld have to be mdified. Oth-- 
ers predicted that arbitration would be increased and that many 
itOTs heretofore considered non--delegab le and non-arbitrable 
would be deemed arbitrable, thus reducing management rights. 

Several respondents predicted the Act will lead to part- 
time faculty bt'ing included in the bargaining process. One 
college reported that part-time faculty constitute 70% of their 
teaching faculty. 

Agency shop and the inclusion of unfair labor practices 
Wert* alst) as; pott-nt ial problem*; in future contracts with 

f dC4il ty . 

Sevc'ial resptjndt^ntK reported that they foresaw minimal 
impact cin their future contracts du€* to the Act and st^veral 
noted thai the Ait woulH have little itnpact on their amicable 
r»'l 1 (>fi«'h ip with faculty. 

Kstit^iated Impact of Hj' Ij^^Q Instructional Quality 

Tht-rt' wiis little consensus among the respondents who 
answt'red this q4iest ion* The responses ranged from "little 
impact bt'cause our quality has been consistently hig^i for many 
years primarily because of dedicated staff," to "the law will 
lower quality. It will kill faculty initiative over time and 
m&nimtim performance will become the norm* 

Perhaps the most realistic appraisal was submitted by one 
administrator who wrote, "the instructional quality should not 
O af tec ted in the long run* Hotrever, in the short run, the 
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nounc of change introduced by H.B. 1530 mmy be unsettling and 
cause unevenoess in instructional quality existing at this 
point. This save respondent concluded that factors sw:h as a 
coaunity college's labor relations history, finances, staff 
dewelopwsnt efforts, professional is. among faculty and institu- 
tional esprit-de-corps will probably have a greater long-term 
xapact on instructional quality than the Educational Labor Rela- 
tions Act. 

Kstiaated Impact of H.B. 1530 on College Finances 

Respondents generally anticipate additional costs for labor 
l^iii°"** expenditures mere anticipated for the fol- 

1) bargaining by non-faculty units; 

2) right to strike may increase sise of settlements; 

3) mandated procedures may make the labor relations process 
■orf expensive; 

4) increase use of labor professional and consultant serv- 
ices; 

5) organising costs. 

Several were unwilling to estimate future impact on finan- 
ces, and two respondents said there would t» no financial 
impact. 



Estimated impact of H.B. 1 530 on Faculty/ Administra tor Inter- 
act ion 

Respondents provided diverse answers to this open-ended 
question. Responses ranged from "poor" to "no impact" to "bene- 
ficial impact." Others were ^twilling to predict the impact 
until they had more experience with the Act. Several colleges 
noted that relationships would become more formal, causing an 
arms length administrator/ faculty relationship. 

At least one respondent expressed concern that administra- 
tors could commit unfair labor practices if they were not sensi- 
tive to the requirefsents of H.B. 1530. 



Another respondent expressed a concern that the Act would 

make appeal to a higher authority" much easier and cause legal 

problems^ ^•i. « — . ... ® 

ances wot 



— * •'7 wutn CUB icr ana cause legal 

One other respondent stated, "the handling of griev 
>uld have to be sharpened.** 
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Ag»t«fai»Btg that ^ould be Made to H.B^ 15X) 

tee rcipowleiit noted that meju^ntm to fl.B. ISM sliMld be 
baaed on actual experience. But, a aumber of reapondenta antic- 
ipate specific probl^w ifith the Act. Seven |K>tential pr<^leaM 
and/or recoBSemiationa were identified. 

1. Bargaining vith part-tise faculty. Hout wished to eliminate 
those employees froa the Act or change the miniaiuia ma^m- of 
hours taught to be eligible for protection ufder the Act. 

2. Legal strike provision is inappropriate. 

3* The inclusion of all laatters previously bargained as a asn*- 
datory subject of bargainii^. 

4. Mandated binding grievance arbitration might cause loss of 
manageaient rights. 

5. Definition of supervisor is inadequate. 

6. HanageiBent rights should be expanded. 

7. Employer rights concerning ccmcerted activity should be 
modified to mirror the Rational Labor Relations Act (HLRA) 
^ich ifDuld provide better protection to the esployer. 
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CHAPTER 4 
IMPLICATIONS AND a)NCLUSION 



COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AM BUREAUCRATIZATION 

Observers of the collective bargaining process have identi- 
fie<^ several unintended consequences which accciapany collective 
bargaining. As^ng these consequences are the tendencies toward 
Centralization, foroialisation, specialisation, and standardisa- 
tion. These factors are often associated vith bureaucracy. 
Generally, a hig^ degree of bureaucracy is vieved as a negative 
condition. Coostunity colleges, especially, att«Dpt to function 
as flexible, dynamic institutions ready and able to Quickly fseet 
changing educational needs at the local level. Bureaucracy, 
frequently, inhibits consnunity colleges in laeetii^ their unique 
educational isissions. 

While this analysis of collective bargaining agreements 
in the Illinois co^unity college system does not specifically 
deal with the bureaucratic nature of contract language, a recent 
study completed at Illinois State University, investigate! con- 
tract language in detail. The study which culminated in a dis- 
sertation entitled Fonoal isat ion of Faculty Working Conditions 
in Illinois Public Congpunxty Colleges , was conducted by 
Dr. WilliatB A. Marsano in 1984. The researcher determined the 
"degree of f orpa I jisa t ion** of ten faculty working conditions in 
Illinois pubiii' cofooiunity colleges with collective bargaining 
agreements versus those without such agreements. He also at- 
tempted to identify other institutional variables that might 
distinguish the two types of institutions. 'Hie working condi- 
tions investigated were: (I) academic calendar; (2) teaching 
load; (3) class size; (4> office hours; (5) salary schedule; 
(6) acadeciic freedom; (7) personnel file; (8) grievance proce- 
durt-s; (9) educational improvement leaves; and (10) early re- 
t i rement . lis ing an inst rument he des igned to analyze col lect ive 
bargaining .igrf eraent s , board policies, faculty handbooks and 
olh^r mst it til xonai documfnts, Dr. Marzano concluded the fol- 
I owl : 

1, St'Vt-n ai the ten facuity working conditions were more for^ 
malizt'd in thob^ districts that operated under a collective 
h.irg,i mi nj< dgrt'^^ment than in those districts that did not. 

2. T.u* grtattT def^ree of formalization of faculty working con^ 
ditmns was the mtist distinguishing characteristic of bar- 
g.iininp, districts. Dt-spite differences in institutional 
size, or bargaining districts displayed a higher degree 
<^f ttirma i izai um than non-bargaining districts. 

Basfd these findingn^ it appears that increased formal^ 
izat ion, a tonc*»pt clo*»ely associated with bureaucratization, is 
a result of collective bargaining in relation to faculty working 
Conditions in Illinois community colleges. Contract negotia- 
tions and re-negotiations may lead to the unintended consequence 
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of increased tareaucracy. Conramity college staff aod truateet 
should recc^iae diis potential torard bureattcratisation mnd 
attest Co tbiiart it so t!^ institution can serve its comni* 
ty's eAtcatioiwl needs quickly, efficiently, and effectively. 



OOHCLUSlOli 

Collective bargaining continues to grov and prosper in 
education i^ile private sector unioiw are suffering diminislied 
status. Currently 33 states and the District of Colusliia allot* 
collective hargainii^ for public esployees. Illinois and Ohio 
are the two latest states to pass o^rehensive bargaining lavs. 
Miile over 501 of the Illinois craomnity colleges engaged in 
bargaining prior to the passage of H,B. 1530, it is anticipated 
that this vill approach 1(N)X over the next several years. 

Tvo other isiplicatioiui sera apparent to the authors. 
First, R.B. 1530 has established a structural frasiewrk for 
increased state involveaent and control of traditional local 
conninity college policy decisions. Second, because of the 
scope of the Act, conrainity colleges should anticipate in- 
creased union activity asong non*academic e^losree groups. 

This study not only analyses the status of collective 
bargaining in 1982 and 1984, but al^ establishes bench-aark 
data that %rill facilitate future studies that osy attespt to 
assess the impact of H.B. 1530. 
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